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GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 


Criminal Trials, vol. 1. (Litrary of Entertaining Know- 
ledge.) London: C. Knight. pp. 520. 


We are mistaken if the present volume, and those which 
are to follow of similar materials, do not prove to be 
among the most popular of the series. Much of the ridi- 
culous reasoning which at one time was in fashion respect- 
ing modern rights, as founded upon ancient usage, is now 
exploded, or allowed but the second place; and the first 
is assigned to the abstract justice of a matter, and its ap- 
plicability to present times. This republication willMhelp 
to dissipate remaining error, by shewing, not only the 
abuses which took place in former times, but—what is of 
more importance—that the charters and declarations 
which then existed were very inefficient securities against 
oppression, and solely because public opinion was not 
awake, and in exercise to see that they were scrupulously 
observed. Phis consideration may advantageously be 
impressed-en the public mind ; it is correborated by refer- 
ence to all periods of history, both of Englarid and of 
other countries; and no reasoning is more apt to be 
fallacious, than that which, on the daia furnished by its 
written laws, draws inferences as to the actual character 
of any people. Where the people have an active voice in 
legislation, it may indeed be supposed that a Jaw, at the 
time of its enactment, is in conformity to general senti- 
ment ; but the continuance of a Jaw is often protracted 
long after the public sentiment has altered; the change 


manifesting itself, in the first instance, by a gradual 
No. 519. 
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disuse of the law, and ending, after many a severe struggle 
with the blind reverencers of antiquity, in its erasure 
from the statute book. It would be easy to multiply 
proofs, but one may suffice,—our own case. Look at 
the Statute Book of England even now (a few years ago 
the illustration would have been stronger), and see how 
sanguinary are its laws in word to what they are in deed. 
And why? Doubtless because the popular feeling is in 
opposition to the revolting severity of laws made in less 
enlightened and harsher times; for the caution, 
usually excessive, but in a certain degree desirable, is 
always slow to give effect to the improved sentiments of 
the people. The ill effects which attend this disagree- 
ment betweeu the law and the execution of it are obvious : 
criminals get to consider punishment and escape as the 
blanks and prizes of a lottery; the enforcement of the 
law is unavoidably unequal, sometimes visiting with its 
severity cases but little varying in guilt from the most 
venal of its kind ; and at] others, on the plea of general 
disuse, letting the greatest criminals éscape. 

We must cut short these desultory remarks, and refer 
again to the volume which has suggested them, An. 
able introduction precedes the trials; it will -be 
found very interesting and instructive. The trials here 
given are those of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, the Duke 
of Norfolk, the Earl of Essex, and Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Notes and Memoirs accompany them. 





FIRES IN THE METROPOLIS. 





Every now and then the public mind is shocked by the 
detail of some dreadful fire, and of the loss of human life, 
owing to the impracticability of escaping from the pre- 
mises. We hear of men, women, and children, presenting 
themselves at windows imploring assistance, running from 
place to place in all the agony of terror, and at last either 
venturing on the perilous leap, and dislocating their limbs 
or their necks, or becoming passive victims to the devour- 
ing flames. Shortly after, or before, we see details in the 
papers, and occasionally indeed see exhibitions in the 
streets, of fire-escapes, represented to be effectual pre- 
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servatives against the fearful evils we have alluded to; 
and certainly our observation shews us, that however 
short of perfection, the least efficient of them would be 
of some service in times of such dreadful calamity. How 
then is it that we never hear of fires and fire-escapes at 
the same time. We have societies for the encouragement 
of useful arts and inventions, and societies for the further- 
ance of almost every benevolent’ purpose ; how is it then, 
we again enquire, that nothing has, up to this moment, 
been done to save from destruction persons so unhappily 
situated ? We ask the question with a view to stimulate 
the zeal and activity of the humane and intelligent, of 
such as, on finding work to do, do it with all their might, 
and rest not till they see it accomplished, or find it abso- 
lutely impracticable. There are stations for fire-engines, 
and water, and aid of that kind may gencrally be pro- 
cured. If fire-escapes,:and persons capable of pointing 
out how they should be‘used, were, on the breaking out 
of fires, to be found at the same stations, there can be no 
doubt that few such afflictive catastrophes would take 
place as the recent ones in Oxford-street. 


LADY M.’S PONY PHAETON. 
No. Tf. 











* To ride in the air, 
When the sun shines fair.’ 


_— 


‘ To catch the prospects living, as they rise.’ 


SETTING AN INN IN COMMOTION, 


ENGLAND is essentially an aristocratical country; and 
while her inns continue so excellent, and her lavish 
travellers are so numerous, aristocratical she will remain. 
A traveller at an inn is like a despotic monarch in his 
court; all bow down before him,—every individual is 
ready to do his haughty bidding,—to attend his high 
behests,—to inflate the little bladder of vanity, till it can 
scarcely choose but burst. Oh man, man! ‘ dress’d in a 
little brief authority,’ how does thy arrogant and unfeel- 
ing spirit lord it over thy fellow man ! 

It is an amusing, and yet (incongruous as the two 
words sound together) a humiliating scene, which greets 
us, on driving up to a head inn of such a town, for in- 
stance, as Shaftesbury, where the travelling is adventi- 
tious: the carriage wheels are heard afar off; when some 
under scout, a fearful ‘ fire-boy,’ or a terrestrial unillumi- 
nated ‘ Bootes,’ slides out to watch its bearing, with 
lynx-eyed anxiety, askance, yet with a lolling ease and 
apparent unconcern, lest the solicitude of the higher 
powers for custom, should be reflected from his keen 
visage : this arduous and important part of his duty, by 
the way, has not been achieved without continual prac- | 
tice, earnest attention, and considerable tact; he must be 
a perfect genius in his ‘ calling.’ 

Our licentiate then, no sooner discovers, by the turn- 
ing of the horses ear, that we are bound to the haven of 
the ‘ Golden lion,’ and not to the rival ‘ Boar’ in blue 
drapery, that dangles its meek paws over the way,—than 





the whole scene changes; the oatstealer’s* bell, rings 
out its anything but ‘ yawning peal ;’ and the whilome 
quiet place, that had shown not a symptom of inhabi- 
tation,—suddenly peurs.out upen eur devoted heads .a 
stream of worldly-mindedness,—a flood of ‘ publicanism 
and sin’ (terms that have been associated, ever since 
anno Domini, one) enough to appal the stoutest heart! 
One spider in a web I have heard of, and could encounter, 
with something allied to resignation; but here are 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, all sallying out from their secret cells, upon 
two, nay, with Fanny, three poor flies. The sudden col- 
lecting of eastern dogs round an unexpected prey; the 
magical celerity with which a street brawl in London is 
attended; the instantaneous formation of rain-clouds 
after a flash of lightning; chickens round a helpless 
worm, flies on a lump of sugar; or any other rapid con- 
gregating,—all must yield the palm to the velocious out- 
gathering of the publicans and sinners about our unre- 
sisting selves! The currycomb, that the ostler had been 
flourishing for show, is flung aside; and down the yard 
in hobnailed shoes clatters the ‘ houhynhms’ tyrant, to 
receive the reins. ‘ Boots’ scutters up, with an almost 
palpable smirk, to seize the cloaks, umbrella, and whip, 
—secure of his meed for services performed: the flirting 
chaméarmaid,—as Lord Foppington Jones would call 
her,—with well-appointed head-gear and dazzling eyes, 
appears for a moment at the foot of the stairs, to give 
assurance, by implication, of well-aired beds; then va- 
nishes; for her moments of bland attention will not 
commence until after the time when the ‘ crow. makes 
way to the rooky wood.” A mercurial waiter, in those 
odious glaring white cotton stockings, is ready with his * 
supporting.arm and deferential visage, to assist me in my 
perilous descent from the exalted carriage. If I were 
stepping from a balloon in full career, his philanthropic 
nature could not evince a more laudable anxiety, tem- 
pered with encouraging looks, as to my eventual safety, 
on this hazardous abandonment of all discretion, in thus 
eloping from my giddy elevation ! 

The lady hostess, stately or affable, sometimes both, 
and always with a scrutiny, that if | were a swindler I 
should feel disposed to resent,—swims out of the bar into 
our ken, and looks me through and through, to ascertain 
if we appear to be ‘ livery servantish, and travel incog.’ 
whether we are on a trading voyage, or whether ‘ we 
keeps a chay and drives about in it.’ With all her acute- 
ness and tact, however, we puzzle her completely: the 
unusual whim of travelling without a train disturbs her 
well-established notions of propriety, to the full as much 
as a comet wandering without its tail would upturn the 
calculations of ‘ some watcher of the skies.’ She would 
fain concede tu ourselves that which leng experience 
makes her deny to our unpretending little phaeton ; so 
to the neuter gender, in her practical grammar, we are 
consigned ; that is, she decides that we belong to neither 
* quality’ nor ‘ folk,’ but that we are ‘ gentry.’ I thank 
her for a decision which compliments me with a title that 
betokens gentility. Who would not rather be of the 
pure, clear, rich, sparkling wine, than either flourish and 
fume away, as the useless, vapid froth; or settle among 
the muddy and rejected dregs? Ah, Sara! Lady Sara, 
our pride of birth that raises us above the noble body of 
the people, is but a sorry succedaneum for the sterling 
value of the but Lady Sara will not heed my mora_ 








* The word from which some savans affect to derive the term 
ostler. 
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lizing, so back again to finish the ceremonial of our 
introduction at the Golden Lion. Our gender then being 
established, I find that if there be a choice of sitting rooms, 
we are ushered into. one that is second rate : another door, 
casually left ajar, discovers a gayer carpet, a more modern 
sofa, a better-furnished sideboard,—all kept in reserve, 
Jet a dashing carriage party should arrive. Perchance a 
pcrtly host attends our initiation, on which a demur will 
oceur in an. under tone; and this I sometimes fiud to 
terminate in my exaltation. And now I surely ought to 
assume a virtue if I have it not, in order to confirm my 
rubicund host in his flattering penetration. Then that 
look of happy congratulation which irradiates the devoted 
wuiter’s countenance, on throwing open the door of the 
decided number 14, and finding that I have reached the 
sofa, and have flung my parasol on it, in utter security ! 
—Mem. Not to forget to slide a surreptitious donative 
into the reluctant hand of each such disinterested serv- 
ing man, for the time to come. 

When the commotion caused by these important cir- 
cumstances has subsided, I perhaps stroll to the window, 
attracted by the rumble of distant wheels, and there, 
—yes, there is the ‘ fireboy,’ with his keen eye peering 
down the street; and, in half a minute, see, another 
chaise prompts the same dramatis persona, which had just 
exhibited for my entertainment, to come forward again. 
Yes, here comes the whole troop—host, hostess, boots, 
waiter’s white stockings, chambermaid’s pink ribbons, 
and in addition, a violet-jacketted ‘ chay-boy,’ all ‘ fiery 
red with haste,’ at the horse’s head. How isthis? Oli! 
now I do remember me: there was a heated face, the 
superstructure to thisJinflatnmatory-looking vest, cooling 
in the shade of the gateway, as we drove up,—a focum 
tenens, 1 surmise, of the veritable ostler, who is pre- 
engaged, assisting at Fanny’s toilette. Ah! I fondly 
hoped that my companion, myself, my horse, my chaise- 
cloak, my parasol, were objects of peculiar interest to the 
inhabitants of the Golden Lion; and my heart of course 
dilated towards the benevolent souls; but my self-love is 
wounded by the evident heartlessness of the whole syco- 
phant tribe; for see, the same devoted attention is 
lavished on the coats and umbrellas of the new comers, 
who, be it known, are as ignoble a pair as ever my ima- 
gination coped withal. 

But a truce with trifling: this is a lamentable, a bumi- 
liating sight. How frightful is the prostration of human 
dignity! how abject this degradation! What a bulk of 
that noble substance which was ‘ created a little lower 
than the angels,’ is abased, dissolved, in order to inflate 
a few worthless bubbles! I, who am composed of the 
e me clay of which these groveling worms are made, am 
justly shocked to reflect that I might, by their cringing 
subserviency, become exalted. in my own estimation, till 
I could look down on the great and good, if clothed in 
rags, as of a distinct species from myself, and lower in 
the scale of creation. Why-should I be mocked with all 
this show of deference and regard, by these my fellow 
creatures, who cannot tell that I am not, in fact, less 
sents | of their respect than all other created beings? 
They, who know themselves to be every-day characters, 
who feel no inclination to appear otherwise than unpre- 
tending unassuming persons, shrink into their very hearts 
when assaulted by a display of insincerity and humility, 
so violent and unnatural. 

The real feelings of ‘ Golden Lion’ actors,—their un- 
disguised opinions, and shrewd observations (for they 
drop their masks, ‘and lay aside their stilts, when 





not performing their allotted parts}, must be a noble 
critique,—an admirable satire on their ‘ betters.’ 

One of our ablest.commentators* on the dark passages 
of that abtruse and elaborate subject—human nature— 
utters this. startling assertion, that ‘servants have no 
feelings in common with their employers:’ if this be so, 
how many a lone heart that depends for its daily comforts 
on the exertions of a servant (whose attachment is 
believed to be sincere), is not only deceived, but would 
be rendered miserable by the knowledge of this ungrateful 
truth. How many exalted beings, who have placed 
implicit confidence in the fidelity of a long-cherished 
domestic, would find that in having this cruel precept 
forced upon them, their amiable ideas of human nature 
would receive a wrench, from the effects of which they 
could never recover. All servants, however, are not 
waiters and chambermaids, though all. waiters. and 
chambermaids are servants: let us. then hope that our 
satirist dipped his caustic pen into a ‘Golden Lion’ ink- 
stand, when he wrote this philippic upon so large a portion 
of the community ; for if it be true that servants have no 
feelings in common with their employers, the inference 
is obvious,—the cause apparent—masters and mistresses 
possess no feelings in common with their domestics. 

It has always appeared to me, that public and private 
servants are distinct species of the.same genus. A foot- 
man, if he moved like a waiter, would not be endured ;— 
a housemaid, -with the superficial acquirements of a 
chambermaid, in her vocation, would not be tolerated. 

The civility, too, of the species, differs materially : 
that of the former is like gold leaf—thin, showy, gone 
with a breath; that of the domestic servant is solid, 
staid, concentrated. 

But why depreciate? I should rather pity a race of 
useful though unattachable beings; they find their 
account in assisting to. puff up the empty. bubbles of 
humanity : ’tis one of the ‘ dirty jobs’ of this life, and 
it ought to be either well paid, or to be abolished, with 
‘climbing boys,’ by act of parliameut. 

If our pride balloons must be inflated, and our chimneys 
swept, for decency’s sake let the degrading offices be no 
longer performed by our fellow creatures, but by ma- 
chinery ! 








A BEAUTIFUL SIMILE. 


E’en as the bird, who, midst the leafy bower, 
Has in her nest sat darkling through the night, 
With her sweet brood, impatient to descry 
Their wished looks, and to bring home their food, 
In the fond quest unconscious of her toil; 

She of the time prevenient, on the spray 

That overhangs their couch, with wakeful gaze 
Expects the sun; nor ever till the dawn 
Removeth from the east her eager ken ;— 

So stood the dame erect, and bent her glance | 


Wistfully on that region, where the sun 
Abateth most his speed ; that seeing her 
Suspense and wond’ring, I became as one 
In whom desire is wakened, and the hope 
Of somewhat new to come fills with delight. 
.. Cary’s Dante. 
* Hazlitt. 
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ANOTHER LOOK AT THE EXHIBITION. 

TO THE TATLER. 
Tuanks, dear Tatler, for the last notice ;—for the sake of 
rising and unknown merit; and for the rebuke to my own 
self-love, which I admit the justice of. You may be sure 
of one thing—I have no private or particular end to serve ; 
I know nobody, care for nobody, as connected with the 
stage, the arts, or politics, in this our swarming bee-hive 
—either as individuals—or as friends, who might, from 
some motive or other, warp my judgment ;—mine is the 
unshackled love of truth—and the love of harmony in 
every thing that strikes the senses round us; which is 
wounded by false assumptions—and now and then dis- 
troyed by fortuitous circumstances; which, however, 
shall not impose on me—TI will brave every thing for the 
sake of justice ; whether in a picture, a poem, or a politi- 
cian—no name shall long impose on me; I will not ask who 
thinks so and so—and I care not if the whole town are 
against me, as is the case (perhaps, umph!) of the Hunch- 
back—or, when I say that it is disgraceful to the ‘judges’ 
and ‘ hangers’ to have stuck such a thing as that forty 
yards Endymion in the ‘School of Painting’!!! Is it 
not a contempt of the town? I cannot descend to a pun, 
of should I be tempted by the juxta position of such 
‘judges’ and ‘hangmen’! It would be weak nonsense 
to expect such a vast concern—such conflicting, though 
petty interests, to be reconciled, and put exactly in their 
plaees; but in the name of heaven! knowing this—is 
their nothing too monstrous in absurdity, and contempt, 
for these people? How must foreigners laugh at us— 
and talk of our ¢aste in painting ? What do the French 
say? The French who are immeasurably our inferiors 
in breadth, soul, coneeption, no matter in what !—is it not 
too bad then, that we should be left open to such deserved 
sneers in the very threshold of the respective arts, the 
pure mechanical handling!—why are we thus bearded 
ourselves! Do these ‘ judges’ imagine we stand still in 
the crudity of Auld: Lang Syne. When such middling 
pee ap or as the ‘ Una’ of Hilton might have been put 
evel with our noses—is there a doubt? Such a lion 
ought to decide it. The ‘ Musical Bore, by Buss, in a 
worse place, is worth a thousand such failures as this and 
Howard’s Medea. Such things are downright bad from 
R.A.’s—who should at least not sin in false or no expres- 
sion, and defective drawing! Surely our Sovereign must 
writh in agony at seeing himself looking what Wilkie has 
considered majestic! !—but Wilkie is kept in countenance 
by the President having made the master of the Dilettanti! 
look like a parish beadle! I have mentioned others of the 
R.A.’s—who, like Turner, will have good and bad stuck 
in the front rank—as it were, to detract from the merit 
of their happier efforts. (Howard’s Oberon and a Por- 
trait are good.) 

What are my sensations when I see a middling portrait 
of Phillips’s ?—barely respectable, (of Mr W.) occupying 
a first place, when such an exquisite production as Mr 
Wyatt’s ‘Juliet,’ is placed in the second rank down stairs! 
in the Antique Academy. If this were a portrait, 1 would 
fearlessly say it was infinitely beyond any portrait, or any 
thing of the sort to be seen. Its colouring and expression 
are beautiful ; and at once stamp Mr Wyatt, who is, I be- 
lieve, among the ‘great unknowns,’ as a first rate artist. 
Do the judges sayso? What care I for what such judges 
say! Here is the Picture! You that have any eyes, any 
hearts, any refinement of soul, look on it!—contemplate 











| it !—the whole tone of the Picture is more a Sir Joshua! 


than credible, in some unknown—perhaps poor *youn 
man; sent down stairs as unworthy a place among suc 
things as the R.A.’s!!! 

I wish Mr Wyatt had called it simply a portrait. The 
expression, though charming, is scarcely warm and enthu- 
siastic enough for Juliet; nor is the arm, thrown in the 
shade, without fault, in its tov clumsy envelopement ;—but 
the transcendent grace, feeling, expression, perfect draw- 
ing, and beauty of the other arm, head, and bosom, and 
their exquisite coloring, makes this picture one of the 
few things worth dwelling on of this year’s exhibition, 
Chalon is always delightful in his peculiar style of noble 
and piquant beauties. Briggs’s Kemble is little like, and 
wants spirit, as does Miss K. and Mrs Siddons, of I know 
not who; but they are respectably done, which no more 
satisfies the age than it oug/t to satisfy the artists !— 
Cooper is always Cooper! and though he charges furi- 
ously, does not get on! it is like the equestrian figure of 
Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, I think, of Davis, from his 
procession in Suffolk-street: the whole was clever, but 
each separate figure smacks of no touch of life, and has 
no ‘ speculation’ withal. But how is it possible to touch 
on the painters who have some claim or other to notice 
—bewildered as one is in variety; sonie colour well, and 
draw execrably—some are well conceived, and flag in the 
execution — some kill one with a particular schaat of 
colouring, and will see nature through a particular glass 
prism of their own; they may have some merit,—they 
have (I now talk of the A.’s and the R.A.’s), but few 
indeed are the pictures that will bear dwelling on, as of 
the first order, in which you are not offended by some 
glaring defect. In short, were I asked, as a man of large 
fortune, what pictures I would pay largely for, to please 
myself, and encourage merit and stimulate to exertion, I 
should say the ‘ Bottom’ of Af‘Clise, and the ‘ Juliet’ of 
Wyatt, are the nearest approach to Genius! or that con- 
ception which is the animating soul of the mere mecha- 
nical excellence; and amidst all the clever fellows in por- 
traits (and there are unquestionably many), Partridge 
should paint my wife, and Patten my children; and as for 
men’s portraits, I have seen no pencil so vigorous as Mrs 
Carpenter’s, or conveying 8o much of that ‘ je ne sais quoi’ 
(‘ gentlemanly’ is not enough), that strikes and pleases 
at the first glance, without inducing one to ask or examine 
if the portrait is as well painted in the minor details as 
many others. Thus having said enough to frighten the 
* Academy’ and half the town ‘ from its propriety,’ I will 
only add, that, amidst the statues, Thompson (Rossi) 
and Bailey’s Nature and the Chancellor, are the ‘ plums.’ 

Zero. 








LOVING AND PARTING. 


A FRAGMENTAL SKETCH. 


* Would we had never met—or never parted.’—Old Play. 


Tux world look’d bright, and life was gay, 
Its sunshine was upon his heart ; 
He dreamt not of that darkling day, 
When all these witcheries depart ; 
When flowers and skies no longer glow, 
And all is blank, above, below. 
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He loves, is lov’d—a fair-hair’d girl, 
With hazel eyes and ebon lashes, 
Hangs by his arm ; while each bright curl 
Half shades the glance of joy that flashes 
From her fond eyes to his—and speaks 
With panting heart and crimson’d cheeks. 


A folly and an wnmeant word,— 
An error unexplained,—a look ; 
Things which in detail seem absurd, 
That the proud spirit cannot brook, 
Have parted souls—they parted them 
Like life from form—like flow’r from stem. 


*T was anger first, and mutual pride ; 

Days, weeks, and months—a year went bye ; 
They were no longer side by side, 

Yet ask their hearts? they knew not why 
Either had own’d the fault—but pride 
The demon of the soul, denied. 


Cold, blank, and dreary—cheerless, lone, 
He lingers upon earth; and she, 
That fair-hair’d one—her voice’s tone 
Ts not what it was wont to be. 
She scorns to breathe of her regret, 
Yet does she wish they ne’er had met. 


In midnight visions, when the heart 
Goes bounding back to other days, 
Past scenes again before them start, 
And mem’ry conjures to their gaze 
Features belov’d ; then lonely hearted 
They weep to think they ever parted.? 


The fault perchance was his alone,J! 

*T was light for one too prone to err; 
He had the virtue to atone, 

But could not brook reproach from her, 
Ah! one appealing word had won 
More than a world’s reproach had done. 


Her woman’s heart shrank from that thought, 
’Tis past: they may not meet again, 
Time has not yet to either brought 
A balm to lull their mutual pain, 
Their pride coudd conquer love—but no, 
Alas, it cannot conquer woe. 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
SEVENTH CONCERT, MONDAY, MAY 28, 1832. 
ACT I. 


- Mozart. 
- C.M. Von Weber. 
. F. M, Bartholdy 


Sinfonia (Jupiter) 
Aria, Herr Haitzinger (Eury anthe) 
Concerto (MS.) Mr F. M. Bartuotpy 


Scena, Miss Inverarrty (Azor and Ze- 
mira) ‘ - Spohr. 
| Overture, Euryanthe . 


C. M. Von Weber 


ACT II, 
Sinfonia, Letter V. * Haydn. 


| Aria, Signor PeLircaint, £ Vedro mentre 


io sospiro,’ (Le Nozze di Figaro) « Morart. 
Fantasia Flute, Mr Nicuotson Nicholson, 
Aria, Here Haitzinger, * Dies 3 Bildniss, 
(Die Zauberfléte) 
Overture, Proserpina 


Mozart. 
Winter. 


Leader, Mr Weicuset—Conductor, Mr Potrer. 


Ir ever music be regularly cultivated in this country as a 
science, and that it form as essential a part of male edu- 
cation, and be deemed as indispensable towards qualify- 
ing a gentleman and a scholar, as a familiarity with the 
liberal arts, and a grammatical knowledge (at least) of 
the classics, that desirable event will be brought about 
by our increased intercourse with the Germans. 


We are by no means inclined to believe that the time is 
far removed when, instead of a tradesman’s boasting that 
he knows not a note of music, and congratulating himself 
upon his not having been tempted by the knowledge to 
waste his time upon so frivolous an accomplishment, 
although perhaps the same individual may be a member 
of a whist-club, and may spend two, if not three nights in 
the week, every way more unprofitably, as regards health, 
time, and credit; instead of congratulating himself, we 
say, upon his ignorance of music, the time does not ap- 
pear to be far removed, when he would as soon think of 
deeming a merit his incompetence in French or the other 
polite languages of Europe. 


That the study of music, grammatically, and as a 
science, does not involve a neglect of the more important 
duties of the man and the citizen, is clear upon observing 
the national conduct and habits of our German neighbours. 
They are as keen, active, and accurate tradesmen as we ; 
they are collectively better classical scholars; they are 
as skilfy! anatomists—(the liberal members of that pro- 
fession in this country confess that they go beyond us) ; 
they are as good mathematicians; in mechanics, a com- 
parison in their favour may be questionable; but as 
fathers, children, husbands, and brothers, they may stand 
the test with any people upon earth. These men are a 
nation of musicians. The despised—or say neglected— 
science of music, by ourselves, does not conduce to ren- 
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der them in any respect inferior to us; for in all the 
essential qualifications to compose a gentleman (we use 
this term in its widest, not vulgar and conyentioualsense) 
a scholar, and a good citizen, they are unequivocally our 
equals: strict truth would warrant a stronger degree of 
comparison—but let that pass. They are not our infe- 
riors ; and the almost universal cultivation of music, so far 
from having demoralized them, has, we have no hesitation 
in saying, essentially contributed to soften their manners, 
if not to liberalize their minds. These men, we fore- 
sce, will effect a reform in our national taste—(they have 
more than Jegun the good work)—and in some desirable 
points refine’ our domestie habits. Every year produces 
some work of high art from one or more of their great 
musicians, and it is welcomed here; gradually more and 
more appreciated, and finally becomes a standard classic. 
Those concerts and musical meetings that are the best 
worth attending are mainly supported by German compo- 
sitions. The Philharmonic of last Monday evening was, 
with a solitary exception, exclusively German; and such 
a concert, both as to selection and performance, we never 
remember to have attended. It was a three hours of 
unremitted and refined intellectual gratification. 

The Jupiter symphony, the greatest instrumental work 
that ever was written, led the van, and the performance 
of it was a glory to that fine orchestra, It was played 
just as it should be, with all its repeats, and correctly as 
to the time of taking the different movements. We know 
no leader to whose conduct we would more implicitly 
trust Mozart’s music than Mr Weichsel. 

The air from Euryanthe, a charming movement in the 
key of A flat, was sung with so much feeling of its true 
sentiment, by Herr Haitzinger, as to call forth a unani- 
mous encore. He is an earnest and sincere singer ; his 
heart. seems to be in its right place, where a good 
singer’s should be, in his mouth. Had he the organ of 
Donzelli, he would be incomparable; but he atones for 
this deficiency by his zeal and very sensible style of sing- 
ing. There is no affectation and impertinence in him. 
He is content to give what his author has written, and to 
believe that such men as Mozart and Weber were com- 
petent judges how their own passages should be sung. 
The lovely air from the Zauberfléte, in E flat (* Cara 
Immagine’) was therefore very acceptable to the au- 
dience, on account of the style in which it was delivered. 

We can have no hesitation in pronouncing Mr Men- 
delssohn a man of very extraordinary genius. There is 
a youth, and freshness, and fire, and bold originality in 
his compositions, that warrant the most romantic anticipa- 
tions from his admirers. And then, his manual execu- 





tion is wonderful. It partakes of the grand comprehen- 
siveness of the highest class of organ playing, with the 
florid execution that more immediately accords with the 
character of the piano forte. Mr Mendelssohn forms a 
triumphant answer to those who maintain that an organist 
is not a good piano forte player (for few can excel him 
on the organ) We have heard admirable piano forte 
players who are not good organists; but we. could 
multiply instances of the finest organists being also as 
finc piano forte players; and to a musician the reason 
would be obvious. Mr Mendelssohn’s cencerto con- 
sisted of the usual three movements ; the first an Allegro 
in G minor, where, contrary to the received custom 
of preluding with the full band, to keep the audience in 
expectation, he dashed into his subject after the first two 
or three bars, like one eager and impatient of delay, and 
confident of his immense undertaking. His passages 
of imitation in the bass, and rapid execution of octaves 
with the left hand, were marvellous. The adagio in E, 
four sharps, most charmingly interspersed with melody, 
placed him in that position in which the truly great 
musician is always tested ; and here again he appeared to 
equal advantage: exquisitely delicate in execution, and 
fondly lingeri:.g over passages of the tenderest beauty. ° 
The finale was a fine spirited movement in G major. 
This composition, and the magnificent overture to the 
Isles of Fingal performed at the previous concert, have 
fully convinced us that Mr Mendelssohn is fully com- 
petent to write an opera that ‘ posterity will not willingly 
let die ;’ indeed, we have heard that the hint of a subject 
has been given-to him, which, for variety of character— 
the mysterious, the amatory, the supernatural and ‘aerial, 
and the brutal, will afford a fine field fer the trial of his 
young and vigorous wing. 

Much of the last concert we have left unnoticed, and 
space is not allowed to render justice to the remainder 
of the performance. Miss Inverarity sang the lovely 
ecena from the Azor and Zcmira very well, and with 
good expression ; but she must not allow herselfi to be 
flurried. Haydn’s symphony in G was finely performed. 
Signor Pellegrini sang the air from Le Nozze di Figaro 
(which, by the way, we never heard on the stage) in a 
sensible manner—with good expression, and as his 
author wrote it. Mr Nicholson’s fantasia gave- much 
pleasure to his admirers ; in our opinion it was too long, 
and its length was not redeemed by much worth listening 


to, except his own brilliant execution. The overture to 
Euryanthe improves upon us ; the slow movement in the 
interior is delightful. The overture to Proserpina con- 


cluded one of the greatest treats at a public concert we 
ever experienced. 
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THEATRICALS. 


Covent GARDEN. 
Tue -retirement of an eminent actor from the stage is 
always an event of peculiar interest to the frequenters of 
theatres ; it is one which recals many previous hours of 
enjoyment, and awakens feelings of regard, of which the 
existence is before hardly suspected. People go into a 
theatre, pay for a few hours’ amusement, retire pleased 
with the play and the actors, and return home-unconscious 
of obligation on either side: and in one senseZthey are 
right. But when they go again and again, and are again 
and again pleased, the reiteration changes their first com- 
parative indifference about the actors into something like 
gratitude; they become interested in the future fortunes 
of the actors, and end by going to see the actors rather than 
the play,—the performance rather than the performed. 
When, therefore, after years have cemented this species 
of acquaintance, and almost, with reference to some actors, 
ripened it into friendship, the announcement of a ‘ Fare- 
well Benefit’ sounds like the knell of departing pleasure, 
and the playgoer repairs on such occasieus to the theatre, 
with feelings dashed a little, if not with melancholy, at 
Judging from the state of the 
house last night, we should suppose that feelings of 
this sort have been rarely more strongly excited than 
by the announced retirement of Mr Young. The 
theatre was thonged at an early hour, and soon became 
to many, anything but pleasurable; hundreds went 
away disappointed, notwithstanding their early attendance, 
and we believe we may say that hundreds also were 
contented merely to get into the house after the an- 
nouncement that pit and boxes were full, in hopes of 
getting a glimpse of the stage, and hearing through 
the box doors the sound of the actor’s voice. The 
character selected on this occasion—Hamlet—is con- 
sidered by Mr Young’s admirers one of his most finished 
performances, and it may be supposed to be in favour 
with himself, as it was in it that he first appeared before 
a London audience, and received the first fruits of that 
approbation which has been continued to him ever since. 
There was something too in the cast of the play last night 
which savoured of old times, for Mathews, who on the 
night of Mr Young’s first appearance at the Haymarket, 
on the 22nd of June, 1807, played Polonius, on this 
accasion resumed that character. An additional novelty 
was the appearance of Macready as the Ghost of Hamlet’s 
Father. It is not our intention at present to enter into 
any criticigzm on Mr Young’s performance of the Danish 
Prince ; we shall, perhaps, advert to it in a future 


least with regret. 








number, wher we propose speaking of his general merits 
as an actor. Last night the attraction was not Mr 
Young’s Hamlet, but Mr Young himself, and in that 
character we believe there is no division of opinion as to 
his claims te applause. 


After the play, Mr Young came forward to take his 
leave in an extempore address, He adverted to the five- 
and twenty years he had been on the London stage, en- 
joying their apprebation in an extensive round of cha- 
racters. If asked why he quitted the stage so carly, he 
would answer, that it was because he was desirous of 
leaving it before such powers as he possessed should 
leave him: and though the kindness of his friends might 
make them unconscious of any failure in his ability, he 
could not be insensible to the fact, that he could not 
perform with the same ease to himself as formerly. After 
reiterating his thanks for past and present favours, he 
bade the audience a respectful farewell. He then bowed 
and retired amidst loud and continued cheering, 


The following are a few particulars of Mr Young’s life, 
He was born in Fenchurch street, on the 10th of January 
1777; educated at Eton and Merchant Tailors’ School ; 
was two years clerk in a merchant’s counting house ; per- 
formed first of all at a private theatre in Tottenham-court 
road ; afterwards at the Liverpool, Manchester, and Edin- 
burgh theatres; in 1805, he married Miss Grimani of the 
Haymarket theatre; in the following year he became a 
In 1807 (as before stated) he made his first 
appearance in London, from which time to the present, he 
has been, with the exception of two or three seasons 
always engaged at one or other of the large theatres. He 
is understood to have retired with a handsome fortune. 


QueEN’s THEATRE. 
Mapame Vestris is now here, playing in Letitia Hurdy, 
Teazle, and other favourite characters. We 
saw her on Monday in ‘ Perfection,’ —a play on which 
word will save a criticism. Downton is also here, play- 
ing with unimpaired excellence ; and Mrs Hooper conti- 
nnes to increase in public favour. 


widower. 


Lady 


New Srranp TueEartre. 

Mrs Wayrtrtr commenced on Tuesday her lesseesh‘p, 
with avery full house. She has fgot together a respec- 
table company of performers, and with tolerable manage- 
ment can hardly fail of success. 
new burletta, called Damp Beds. We do not care to 
criticise it; we are chilly; the audience laughed heartily, 
and we acknowledge the power which could produce so 
much effect by such small means. Mrs Waylett sang 
with her accustomed melting sweetness. 


The first piece was a 
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Theatrical Register. 


Performances Commence —At the Italian Opera, on Tuesday, at 3 past 
%: the doors are opened one hour before.—Drury Lane—Covent 
Garden—UViympic—C ity—7.—Queen's— Adel phi— New Strand—4 be- 
fore 7.—Surrey—Sadler’s Wells— past 6.—Coburg— past 6. —— The 
doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. 


Thursday, May 31. 
COVENT GARDEN. 


Mr Suenipan Know es’s Play of 
THE HUNCHBACK. 
Miss Fanny Kemble. Helen, Miss Taylor. 
Master Walter, Mr Sheridan Knowles, 
Sir Thomas Clifford, Mr J. Mason.. 

Lord Tinsel, Mr Wrench, Master Wilford, Mr Baker, 
Modus, Mr Abbott. Master Heartwell, Mr Evans. 
Fathom, Mr Meadows. Thomas, Mr Barnes. 
Stephen, Mr Payne. Gaylove, Mr Henry. 


After which, a Drama, called 
BORN TO GOOD LUCK. 

Countess Molinga, Mrs Taylenre. 
Margaretta, Miss Horton. Nina, Miss Stohwasser. 
Count Malfi, Mr F, Matthews. Count Manfredi, Mr Diddear. 
Coradino, Mr Duruset. Rufo, Mr Payne. 

Carlo, Mr Shegog. Paudeen O’ Rafferty, Mr Power. 
Chairman, Mr Addison, Pedro, Mr Irwin. 


Julia, 


ADELPHI. 


MR MATHEWS AT HOME! 
When he will have the honor to publish the Third Volume 
of his 
“ COMIC ANNUAL FOR THE YEAR 1832. 
In Three Parts, embellished with Humorous Cuts, Eccentric 
Portraits, and various Head and Tale Pieces. 


SURREY. 


An entirely new Romantic Melo-Drama, called 


THE PIEDMONTESE ALPS. 


Dame Marcelline, Miss Nicol. Lisheth, Miss Vincent. 
Alberti, Mr Elton. Signor Roland, Mr D. Pitt. 
Gresler. Mr W. Vining. 

Pompey Puissimus Pumpernickle, Mr J. Reeve, 
After which, a Comedietta, entitled 
THE FOX AND THE WOLF. 

Ellen, Miss Cross. 

Captain Rambleton, Mr C. Hill. Tom, Mr Bails, 


To conclude with a New Dramatic Romance, entitled 
THE DEATH-LIGHT! 

Lilian of the Valley. Mrs W. West. 
MissIsabella Impertinent [ncompipkins, Miss Vincent. 
Salvador St Henri, Mr Balls. Herrick Windwater, Mr Elion. 

Erasmus Kiddiwinkle, Mr J. Reeve. 











| 


ROYAL CLARENCE THEATRE. 


A New Comic Piece, called 
NEGLECTED WIVES. 
Mrs Jessy Snap, Mrs Fitzwilliam. 
Mr Flighty, Mr Hield. Mr Snap, Mr Buckstone, 
After which, the Burletta of 
THE MARRIED BACHELOR. 

Lady Courtall, Miss Alleyn. Grace, Mrs Fitzwilliam. 
Sir Charles Courtall, Mr Hield. Sharp, Mr W. H. Williams. 
To which will be added, the Farce of 
MISCHIEF MAKING. 

Madame Mannette, Mrs Fitzwilliam Jacquette, Mrs Weston, 
Oliver Guiot, Mr Goldsmith. Nicholas, Mr Buckstone. 


To conclade with the Farce of 
THE HAPPIEST DAY OF MY LIFE. 
Mr Gilman, Mr W. Al. Williams. 


COBURG. 
A Melo-Drama, called 
TEKELL 
After which, a Tragical Tragedy, called 
TOM THUMB. 
To which will be added, 
ISAURE. 


The whole to conclude with 


ALONZO THE BRAVE. 


Friday, July 1. 


—_ 


DRURY LANE. 


For the Benefit of Mr H, Wallack. 
Biexerstarr’s Comedy of 
THE HYPOCRITE. 

Charlotte, Miss Kelly. Mawworm, Mr Liston, 
Atter which, 
MASANIELLO. 

Elvira, Miss Betts, Masaniello, Mr Braham, 


In the course of the Evening, a Variety of Singing. 
To conclude with 


DEAF AS A POST. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
For the Benefit of Mr Abbott. 
A Play in Three Ac's, called 
THE BATTLE OF EDDINGTON. 


After which, a Divertissement, in which Sig. Samengo, Madame 
Bruguoli, and Mile Heberle, with the Corps de Ballet from the 
King's Tneatre, will appear. 

To which will be added, the 4th Act of SHenipan's Comedy of 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
Lady Teazle, Miss F. Kemble. 

In the course of the Evening, the Hunter’s Chorus from ‘ Der 
Freischutz, by the Chorus of the German Opera, under tlie 
direction of Herr Roeckell. 

To conclude with 


THE ROMANCE OF A DAY. 
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